telephone. When Marcello disappears from the set, that is where he is 
certain to be. 

In her biography Sandra is described as a brunette with a lively temper- 
ament. Before each shot Fellini implores her to be “calm, seraphic, Olym- 
pian, gentle, serene.” No doubt he expects that by weighing herself down 
with chicken she will lose some of that childish vivacity that otherwise he 
likes so much. Actually, she is now almost unconscious after the eleventh 
chicken leg and, just as I write this, she suddenly vanishes through the open 
door next to her. 

Ten minutes later: Sandra returns and says everything is fine. Fellini 
seats her at the table and tries two more takes. Only when the mediocrity of 
the result defies argument does he send everyone to lunch, while he waits 
for Sandra to digest the morning’s poultry. 

I have heard it said that Fellini is quite capable of losing all human 
feeling when he has a scene to shoot. All his faculties are concentrated on 
his purpose to such a degree that he neither sees nor senses the suffering of 
his actors. But once their comfort is no longer an obstacle to his work, 
he will say, affectionately, “Don’t you want to sit down? Are you thirsty?” 

Sandra’s long monologue—“My husband isn’t stupid at all: he knows 
the whole history of Rome by heart!”—all done in close-ups, demands a 
perfect balance of shadings. Retakes multiply, and finally Fellini says: “Do 
it as you feel it. Forget everything I’ve told you. Do what comes to you 
spontaneously. What matters is that it should be alive and amusing.” 

Listening, I seem to see the effect of contradiction that Fellini’s words 
must have produced in Sandra and, at the same time, what is a perhaps 
more accurate meaning as a result of the objectivity afforded by my position 
as a spectator: “This morning I asked you to be Olympian, calm, seraphic. 
Little by little you slid into monotonousness. Be calm, still, happy, at ease, 
but try to make this character live in your own way.” 

About four o’clock the stagehands put away their equipment. Sandra 
has eaten a minimum of chicken—we are all amazed that she could even 
look at it—and Fellini has declared he is satisfied. 

“Let’s go to the other set,” Fellini says, with his big smile of an over- 
grown adolescent. “Follow me.” The gesture is that of the sheriff leading his 
posse in pursuit of the badman. 
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